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ASTRONOMY AND METEOROLOGY IN 
AUSTRALIA. 

A VERY important paper has been issued recently 
by the Government printer of Adelaide, South 
Australia. 1 It is a report of an Inter-State Astro¬ 
nomical and Meteorological Conference, convened in 
May last, in view of the possible transfer of the 
observatory departments to the Federal Government 
as provided for in the Commonwealth Constitution 
Act, The official directors of the observatory depart¬ 
ments of the several States were invited, and there 
were present Sir Charles Todd, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 
(Government astronomer for South Australia), who 
was called to the chair, Mr. H. A. Lenehan (acting 
Government astronomer for New South Wales), Mr. 
W. E. Cooke (Government astronomer for Western 
Australia), Mr. P. Baracchi (Government astronomer 
for Victoria), Mr. A. A. Spowers (chief surveyor for 
Queensland), and Mr. H. C. Kingsmill (Government 
meteorologist for Tasmania). 

The report represents briefly, in the first place, the 
present arrangements for public astronomical and 
meteorological work in the several colonies and the 
provision for weather telegrams. It then proceeds to 
give its proposals for the future in twenty-two resolu¬ 
tions. Six of them refer to work in astronomy, 
magnetism, or seismology; the remaining sixteen 
indicate a scheme of organisation of the meteor¬ 
ological service of the Commonwealth. The scheme 
is framed on the idea of the establishment of a central 
federal institution for theoretical and scientific 
meteorology, “ where the observations for the whole 
of Australia should be collected, discussed and pub¬ 
lished, and where all the higher problems of meteor¬ 
ological science may be investigated; but such 
Institution should have nothing to do with the daily 
weather service and issue of forecasts.” Duties con¬ 
nected with the latter services, according to the 
scheme, are to be entrusted to an official in each State; 
and to the regulation of those services and their rela¬ 
tion to the telegraph service the greater number of the 
twenty-two recommendations are devoted. 

Appendices give the separate views of Mr. 
Baracchi, Mr. Cooke, and Mr. Kingsmill upon some 
of the recommendations. 

The really important matter is the proposal for a 
separate establishment for the discussion of meteor¬ 
ological observations for the whole Commonwealth. 
The idea will be ■warmly welcomed by all those who 
desire to see the multitudes of meteorological observ¬ 
ations brought into the most effective relation with 
practical life. That such an institution should have 
“ nothing to do with the daily weather service and 
issue of forecasts ” should probably be understood in 
an administrative sense. The ultimate effect of a 
scientific establishment upon forecasting would be a 
good deal more than nothing. 

The calling together of the Inter-State Conference 
for the business-like discussion of the organisation 
of astronomical and meteorological work will also 
be warmly applauded in this country. It is one 
more expression of the fact that work in astronomy 
and meteorology is of more than local interest and 
importance. While doubtless real progress in either 
must still depend upon individual energy and in¬ 
dividual genius, exchange of material has become a 
recognised necessity, and exchange of ideas an in¬ 
dispensable assistance. 

It is therefore a pleasant duty to chronicle the 
appearance of this most promising scheme, which 
will put the Australian Commonwealth in a position 
to continue the excellent work of Russell and take 

1 Report of Jnter-Staie Astronomical and Meteoroloeical Conference, 
Adelaide, May, 1905 (By-Anth^rity, C. E. Bristow, Government Printer.) 
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its share in tracing out the mysteries of the meteor¬ 
ology of the Indian Ocean.' When we remember the 
powerful appeal of Sir J. Eliot at Cambridge for the 
cooperation of the British dominions in working out 
meteorological problems of the widest application the 
solution of which is foreshadowed by the suggestions 
of relationship between meteorological phenomena in 
different parts of the world and of their connection 
with solar changes, we can only hope that this pro¬ 
posal for the federation of Australia for scientific 
prosecution of meteorological work is a step in the 
direction of a wider federation for a similar purpose. 

On this planet, north and south and east and west 
are not so far apart that we in this country or our 
comrades in America or Africa can affect to regard 
the meteorological organisation of Australia as a ques¬ 
tion which does not concern us, and we shall watch 
the development of the scheme which is put forward, 
confident in its power of contributing in large measure 
to the pursuit of a common purpose in an organised 
manner. W. N. S. 


FERDINAND BARON VON RICHTHOFEN. 
'"I" HE unlooked-for death of this distinguished man 
■*- of science has sent a thrill of deep regret all 
over the world among those who take interest in the 
progress of geology and geography. Though he had 
passed the limit of three-score years and ten, he re¬ 
mained up to the last so active in mind and body, so 
full of an almost youthful interest in the advances 
of science, so keenly solicitous and enthusiastic over 
the welfare of the institutions with which he was 
connected, that all who knew him looked forward to 
still many years during which his inspiration and 
guidance would continue to be at the service of those 
departments of investigation which have long been 
so deeply indebted to him; but this augury proved 
vain. While sitting at his writing table, apparently 
in his ordinary health, a sudden seizure deprived him 
of speech. Yet, as he remained otherwise fully 
conscious, it was hoped that the symptoms might 
soon pass away. A little later, however, another 
seizure attacked him during a deep sleep, and after 
two days and a half he passed peacefully away on 
October 6, without illness or suffering of any kind. 

Belonging to a noble family that possesses large 
estates in Silesia, Richthofen was born there on May 5, 
1833. His early education was received at a seminary 
under the management of Roman Catholic ecclesi¬ 
astics, from which he passed to the University of 
Breslau and then to that of Berlin, where he took 
his degree of Doctor in Philosophy in 1856. By this 
time a study of the writings of Leopold von Buch 
and Alexander von Humboldt had kindled in him a 
vivid appreciation of the attractions of geological and 
geographical research. Like the two great masters 
from whom he drew his inspiration, he appears^ to 
have begun his career as an author by publishing 
some of the results of his investigation of eruptive 
rocks. His earliest papers, which began in 1856, 
dealt with the intrusive melaphyres of Moravia and 
the trachytes of Hungary. 

Repairing to Vienna, he made the acquaintance of 
the geologists of that capital, and notably of the 
eminent director of the Austrian Geological Survey, 
Ritter von Hauer, with whom he formed a lasting 
friendship. He was induced to become a volunteer 
in this survey and to assist in working out the com¬ 
plicated structure of parts of the eastern Alps. He 
spent two busy seasons among the Dolomite Moun¬ 
tains, which in after years he looked back upon as 
one of the happiest periods of his life. The results 
of these field-surveys were embodied by him in his 
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essay on the Dolomite region, which was a remark¬ 
able production for so young a man. 

In the midst of his Alpine work he was offered a 
post as geologist on a Prussian expedition to Japan, 
China, Siam, and the adjacent regions. The oppor¬ 
tunity of foreign travel and exploration was too tempt¬ 
ing to be resisted. Quitting his Austrian labours he 
sailed for the East, and during the next two or three 
years, from i860 onwards, contributed to the scientific 
journals various papers descriptive of some of the 
tracts which he visited. Owing to circumstances 
which prevented him at the time from undertaking 
exploration in the heart of Asia, he crossed the Pacific 
and spent several years in western North America, 
where he specially devoted himself to a detailed study 
of the igneous rocks of that marvellously volcanic 
region. It was there that he prepared his now classic 
memoir on the “ Principles of the Natural System 
of Volcanic Rocks,” which was published in English 
among the memoirs of the California Academy of 
Sciences. This sojourn in America enabled him, 
moreover, to obtain a mastery of the English 
language, such as few foreign men of science could 
equal. 

The opportunity of returning to Asia came at last 
in the autumn of the year 1868, and he eagerly 
availed himself of it. He spent some years in 
travelling over most of the provinces of the vast 
empire of China, studying their physical features and 
geological structure, and forming an extensive 
collection of their rocks and fossils. So voluminous 
were the data which he gathered together that they 
filled a series of massive volumes, of which the first 
appeared in 1877, and the Atlas in 1885. This work 
placed him in the front rank of scientific pioneers. 
It not merely made known for the first time the 
physical geography and geology pf a vast territory, 
but presented contributions of great value towards the 
elucidation of disputed problems in science. 

Richthofen’s reputation as a travelled and accom¬ 
plished geographer had now spread so widely that in 
the year 1875 he was offered, and accepted, the chair 
of geography in the University of Bonn, where he 
spent eight happy and fruitful years, and where he 
married the accomplished lady to whom he had been 
long attached. From Bonn he was called to occupy 
a similar position at Leipzig, whence, after only three 
years, he was invited to become professor of geo¬ 
graphy in the University of Berlin. In the metropolis 
of the German Empire he found ample scope for his 
rare faculties of exposition and organisation. Besides 
the ordinary duties of his professorship, he instituted 
meetings of various kinds for promoting the cultiva¬ 
tion of geographical and geological studies, and 
amassed a wonderful collection of books, maps, instru¬ 
ments, models, and other illustrations of the physical 
features of the earth’s surface. His enthusiasm in 
these efforts was rewarded three years ago by his 
appointment as director of the new geographical 
institute in Berlin, where he had ample space to 
arrange and display the remarkable mass of material 
W'hich he had gathered together with the view of 
bringing home to the mind and eye the characteristic 
aspects of land and sea and the history of exploration 
and discovery in oceanographv. 

Baron von Richthofen was a geographer of the 
highest type. To him the mere addition of so many 
hundred square miles of territory to what was already 
known of the earth’s surface, and the opportunity of 
affixing the names of friends and benefactors to peaks 
and promontories and inlets, were matters of com¬ 
paratively little moment. It was the grand features 
of land and sea that interested him, their origin, their 
history, their relations to each other, their influence 
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on the progress and destiny of mankind. His early 
geological training eminently fitted him for investi¬ 
gating these problems on the ground, and kept him 
from making the mistakes which attention restricted 
to mere superficial features has so often produced. He 
possessed in rare measure the qualities which ensure 
the success of an explorer—health and strength, alike 
of body and mind, a wide range of natural know¬ 
ledge, courage, patience, endurance, tact, and kindli¬ 
ness. It may have been the consciousness of the 
possession of "these qualities, combined with a recollec¬ 
tion of the pleasure which their exercise had- given 
him in his varied wanderings in Europe, Asia, and 
America, that led him to write, in the midst of his 
university and other work, his admirable “ Fiihrer fur 
Forschungsreisende,” which was published in 1886, 
No one but a born and trained explorer, who had 
enjoyed ample experience by flood and fell, all over 
the globe, could have given to the world such a 
volume, so full of the ripest practical knowledge, so 
broad in its conception of what exploration should 
be, and so clear and emphatic in its statement of the 
accomplishments which are needed for the making of 
a successful traveller. Every department of observ¬ 
ation is luminously presented in his chapters, which 
may be regarded as a contribution of the first import¬ 
ance to physical geography and geology. The 
volume is one which ought to be put into the hands 
of every man who proposes to undertake the examin¬ 
ation of new or little known regions, and who is 
willing to learn beforehand what is expected of him 
by those most competent to judge. 

With Berlin as his headquarters, and a home there 
which attracted men from all lands, the Baron and 
his gracious and devoted wife formed the centre of a 
large circle of friends; but he journeyed far to attend 
meetings and congresses, where his handsome 
presence and genial talk were always welcomed. 
Hence not many men of science of his day were more 
widely known personally than he. He received end¬ 
less marks of appreciation from learned societies and 
acadefnies, both in the Old and in the New World. 
Our own Royal Society honoured itself by including 
him in its list of foreign members. His death has 
left a blank in scientific society which no living man 
is competent to fill. For many a year he will be 
regretted by all who even only slightly knew him, and 
mourned by those who were privileged to enjoy his 
friendship. A. G. 


THE TREASURY AND MEN OF SCIENCE. 
'T 1 HE subjoined letter from the Ear! of Crawford 
-*• appeared in Monday’s Times. The parsimony 
of the Government in everything relating to the scien¬ 
tific work needed for the State service is well known; 
w 7 hat is not yet known generally is how much the 
administration is weakened by the entire absence of 
science, and therefore of the scientific spirit, in the 
higher ranks of the Civil Service, and especially of 
the Treasury. The official action described by Lord 
Crawford is another indication of the inability of the 
official mind to understand that science has any place 
in the nation’s activities. 

To the Editor of the " Times." 

Sir,—The death, noted by you to-day, of my dear 
friend and colleague Dr. Copeland, His Majesty’s 
Astronomer for Scotland, creates a vacancy in the 
scientific staff of Great Britain. 

Will you permit me, Sir, to offer a word of warning 
to any who may be asked to succeed him? 

Students or masters of astronomy are not, in the 
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